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degrees by myriads of saints and heroes, it 
is only once in a century that a man ap- 
pears whose word may he implicitly trust- 
ed, and who, in the relation of a plain fact, 
will not allow his prejudices or his pleasure 
to tempt him to some coloring or distor- 
tion of it. Hence the portions of sacred 
history, which have been the constant sub- 
jects of fond popular contemplation have, 
in the lapse of ages, been encumbered with 
fictitious detail; and their various histo- 
rians seem to have considered the exercise 
of their imagination innocent, and even 
meritorious, if they could increase either 
the vividness of conception, or the sincerity 
of belief, in their readers. A due conside- 
ration of that well-known weakness of the 
popular mind, which renders a statement 
credible, in proportion to the multitude of 
local and circumstantial details which ac- 
company it, may lead us to look with some 
indulgence on the errors, however fatal in 
their issue to the cause they were intended 
to advance, of those weak teachers, who 
thought the acceptance of their general 
statements of Christian doctrine cheaply 
won, by the help of some simple (and gene- 
rally absurd) inventions of detail respecting 
the life of the Virgin or the Apostles. 

{To be contijvued.) 
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AST-NEWS FBOM ENGLAND.— No. 4. 

To the Editors of the Crayon, :— 

London, Jane 23, 1855. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition, which 
supplied the leading topic of my last letter, 
still furnishes some matter for comment, 
though now of a collateral" character. It 
is not on the pictures themselves that I see 
occasion for enlarging further at present, 
but on one or two points connected with 
them. 

Mr. Ruskin has published, in a sixpenny 
pamphlet, his observations on some of the 
principal pictures—principal whether for 
excellence recognized or latent, or for con- 
spicuous and admired badness; and' he an- 
nounces his intention to do the same hence- 
forth annually, with reference not only to 
the Academy, but to the other galleries as 
well. None of the eminent services which 
he has rendered to the cause of Art will be 

more needed, or more real than this 

humble as its range may appear in compa- 
rison with the great subjects to which he 
devotes his more elaborate efforts. A word 
from Ruskin will do more to attract notice 
to merit, as yet unadmitted, than anything 
else whatever^more, even, for the mo- 
ment, than that merit itself; or more, in 
like manner, to counteract the evil influ- 
ence of that which is a delusion or an 
offence, but which passes current under 
high-sounding titles with the vulgar. This 
power, not all the obtuse virulence which 
assails him can prevent, or even seriously 
abate. As regards the execution of the 
pamphlet, it does not profess to be more 
than the scattered observations arising from 
a casual inspection of the works, and is 
confined exclusively to oil-pictures. Use- 
ful, as it cannot fail to be, I venture to 
doubt whether it is entirely worthy of the 
author. It does little beyond saying that 
which another man, if equally wise and 



broad in his opinions, could say ; whereas 
one expects from Ruskin, that he shall be 
not only right, but right in a higher sense, 
and with more moving powers, than other 
men It appears to me to do either some- 
what too much, or somewhat too little ; 
either to include works whose merits, 
though real, are scarcely worthy the hand 
of a Ruskin to point them out, or not to in- 
clude enough of these — for, if one modest 
and faithful student receives his meed of 
praise for partial achievement, why not 
every one among such? But, indeed, it 
may be arrogance in me to suppose that 
certain painters, whose unmentioned works 
appear to me fully as deserving as some of 
those who have been mentioned, would ap- 
pear the same to Ruskin, bad he given an 
exhanstive examination to the contents of 
the gallery. The severe things which he 
says of some men — Maclise and Herbert 
especially, whom he gibbets as examples 
of the actively and the passively bad — are 
much canvassed among artists; one side 
holding that the attack, however well- 
founded in itself, is too fierce, and too un- 
qualified, by the admission of any merit — 
the other that, with persons so prominent, 
and of such high repute, the critic is justi- 
fied who assails the misguided evil, leaving 
such good as there may be — if unproclaim- 
ed, still not denied — to the general and pro- 
nounced sense of the public. To my mind, 
the second view is perfectly sound. What 
Ruskin has to do on the present occasion, 
is to counteract the misdirection which 
public taste receives from the distorted 
talent of Maclise, and the maudlin good-in- 
tention of Herbert ; no need of his voice to 
swell the chorus in which that talent, and 
that good-intention are chanted. 

Another point I have to note affecting 
the Academy exhibition, is that of the cata- 
logue^ — always deservedly a sore one, and 
somewhat more mooted publicly this year 
than usual. The mis-descriptions, omis- 
sions, slipslop, and display of ignorance, in 
this precious shilling document, are always 
grievous. Surely the catalogue which pa- 
rades the phantasm Chaplain, and Profes- 
sor of Ancient History, and Professor of 
Ancient Literature, and Antiquary, and 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, as 
"Honorary Members" of the Academy, 
might engage the services of some cheap 
but competent literary hack. 

The Academy pamphlet is not the only 
thing, which has appeared from Ruskin's 
hand within the past few weeks. He has 
issued a second part of his "Notice of 
Giotto and his Works in Padua," to accom- 
pany the fresh installment of those works 
published by the Arundel Society. This 
society, whose productions may possibly 
not have reached America, has been estab- 
lished for six years, and is, so far as I know, 
by far the most sensible in its aims and as- 
pirations of any now existing here con- 
nected with Art. It has published twenty- 
seven engravings after Fra Angelico, and 
twenty-three after Giotto, together with 
reductions, in bronze electrotype and other 
materials, from the Elgin marbles. It ma- 
nifests in its issues reverent care for the 
great men, in the diffusion of whose works 
it serves. The copper-plate of Giotto's 
" Pieta," gives Englishmen an idea of about 
the noblest work of Art, in the high sense, 
of which I have any knowledge — the most 
steeped in divine sorrow, most fervent with 



the afflatus of a great human soul. The 
other engravings, after the series of religi- 
gions works by this inspired giant of Art, 
in the Arena Chapel at Padua, are done on 
wood, and appear to preserve, with a no- 
ticeable degree of success, the glorious qua- 
lities of the originals in the rude and primi- 
tive mould of their execution. To me, 
with my contracted English knowledge, 
the greatness of Giotto appears something, 
perhaps without precedent, and without 
successor. Where shall we find a more 
exultant reformer, a healthier man, a deeper 
depth of tenderness, a profounder truth, 
an intenser instinct for Art? How dim 
and irrelevant, by comparison, seem all the 
rules of Art, all acquired knowledge of it, 
beside the power of such a man over its 
secret things ! Granted that his men and 
women are, "to the Greeks, foolishness;" 
they derive from something higher than 
fair aspect or jointed form ; " in the image 
of God created He them." Ruskin's " No- 
tice," the first part of which gave a con- 
densed estimate of the master's character- 
istics, supplies also a brief critical com- 
ment on each design of the series ; and so 
evenly does he hold the balance between 
loving admiration, and analytic judgment, 
in each particular case, that he has actually 
been taken to task by some small person 
in the Illustrated News, for dwelling on 
Giotto's executive deficiencies, to the dis- 
regard of his greatness of soul! Small 
person more gothic and loftily Catholic 
than Ruskin ! That is the acme of farce. 
Let me add, that the heart-searching elo- 
quence with which, in his (somewhat mis- 
named) pamphlet on the Crystal Palace, 
Ruskin urged the preservation of old mo- 
numents threatened by deaf Time and mole- 
blind restorers has, as I see stated, been 
followed by its practical result of an annual 
subscription to the Society of Antiquaries, 
who are raising a fund to carry out this 
all-paramount necessity in Art. 

Our artistic season is waning. The last 
important annual exhibition which opens, 
is that of pictures by old masters, and de- 
ceased British painters, at the. British In- 
stitution ; and this opening took place on 
the 9th instant. The contributors are, of 
course, chiefly. our noble and wealthy con- 
noisseurs — and a pretty exposure of itself 
does connoisseurship often make. The 
feature of the year is' the unwonted num- 
ber of Velasquezes, evoked doubtless by 
the late appearance of Mr. Sterling's zealous 
life of the painter. That tremendously 
vivid, massive, and dignified realist makes 
an imposing show. A small early Raffaelle 
of the Temptation of Adam and Eve, rich 
and abstract ; a Paris Bordone of Venus, 
worthy of a countryman of Titian, and a 
sketch of two infants by Vandyck, which 
is masterliness and life itself, are among 
the chief remaining attractions. There is 
a curious Hogarth, of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, investigating charges 
brought against the Warden of the Fleet 
Prison, of cruelty to his prisoners. How- 
ever, the display both from England and 
from Holland, superabonnds in garbage. 
From the pictures thus collected, a selec- 
tion, invariably comprehending many of 
the most thoroughly conventional and de- 
spicable, is annually made for the nse 
of poor benighted "students," whose 
splotches, servilities, and feeble " effects," 
afterwards form about the most torpid and 
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depressing of our exhibitions. How other- 
wise, when the object is, not to express 
thought, not to render Nature, but to imi- 
tate another man's composition or manipu- 
lation, often itself foolish — to sham a sham ? 
— shortly before the collection at the Brit- 
ish Institution, an exhibition opened, of 
which I have already said something — that 
of works by John and Alfred Chalon — 
brothers of the last generation of Art. 
Alfred is a man of decided, and even emi- 
nent, artistic capacity, diluted by his ad- 
diction to a "fashionable" manner, but 
still full of coquettish grace and sprightli- 
ness. With John, I find myself disap- 
pointed. He was a Royal Academician, 
upon whom abuse had been showered of 
late years for what he exhibited every now 
and then. The works abused were sketches 
— clever and natural — which deserved no 
little praise instead ; and, after making up 
one's mind that the man was a misunder- 
stood talent, it is vexatious to discover 
that the jibes, misdirected at the old pain- 
ter, were only a little out of date— -pede 
poena claudo — and would have been per- 
fectly well applied to the more pretentious 
productions of his youth and maturity. 
Yet he certainly must have had an eye for 
what is true, simple, and characteristic : I 
infer that he is to be counted among the 
victims of that juggernaut of sapless con- 
ventionality, which rode so roughshod 
over our wretched fathers and grandfathers 
of the Art. 

As the London exhibitions shut, our pro- 
vincial ones open — decked in the spoils of 
their predecessors. Liverpool especially 
has, on more than one occasion, shown her- 
self high-toned and independent. Norwich 
has already opened; and Brighton — the 
sea-side "London out of town" — is to have 
her exhibition this year, I believe, for the 
first time. Our activity in Art-matters in- 
creases yearly ; and activity, though but a 
cheap substitute for the progress with which 
it is not always leagued, is something never- 
theless. 

The lectures on Sculpture by Raffaele 
Monti, of " Veiled Vestal " notoriety, 
whereof I made mention in my last letter, 
are now collecting their weekly auditory — 
small, but attractive, and (say the newspa- 
pers) " select." Signor Monti has an evi- 
dent love for his Art — tricky as his own 
best-known work's have been. He has 
read, and thought, or adopted thought 
from others, at the very least ; and bis lec- 
tures, amply illustrated by casts,, diagrams, 
and demonstrations, deserve to the full 
whatever encouragement they receive. 
There is something also to prepossess an 
English audience in the excellent command 
he has acquired of our language in struc- 
ture and expression, and the foreign accent 
with which he delivers it. 

In its practical aspect, sculpture appears 
in the project of a monument in Dry burgh 
Abbey to Lockhart, the late son-in-law of 
Walter Scott, and editor of the " Quarterly 
Review, and one to Allan Ramsay in Edin- 
burgh ; in the still pending question of a 
statue to Sir Isaac Newton in the locality 
of his birth, which awaits government aid 
for its solution ; and in a commission to 
one of our rising men, Alexander Munro, 
for a memorial of Dr. Gaisford, a just de- 
ceased Oxford celebrity and crack Grecian 
scholar. The last-named sculptor has now 
opened a class for modelling at the Work- 



ing Men's College, whose Art-section is al- 
ready served by Ruskin, Lowes Dickinson, 
and Dante Rossetti, and has produced rapid 
results from sure foundations, such as make 
its management worthy of a word in an 
Art-summary. The modelling-class re- 
ceives, as well as Munro's, the teaching of 
Thomas Woolner — a man than whom none 
more qualified could have been discovered, 
and a sculptor of genius — as people are to 
find out some day, I imagine. 

There are two testimonials getting up in 
the world of Art of very diverse character. 
One is to be in recognition of the exalted 
genins and sterling personal worth of David 
Cox, the veteran water-color painter. To 
all who have the " eyes to see" he is known 
as a poetic, deep, and thoroughly individual 
interpreter of nature, one of the few who 
leave upon their generation a stamp which 
belongs to their single selves alone ; to 
many a young artist, as I have heard, he 
is known and respectfully endeared by genu- 
ine kindness and open-hearted encourage- 
ment. The movement for the testimonial, 
whose proposed form is that of a portrait 
to be presented to the honored sitter, is ini- 
tiated by the men of Birmingham, among 
whom Mr. Cox lives ; and never did the 
close of a valuable and distinguished career 
better deserve such a mark of appreciation. 
It is only to be hoped that the subscribers 
will have discretion as well as zeal, and en- 
trust the commemoration of the personal 
semblance of one of the finest painters of 
the time to none but the best talent pro- 
curable — and talent is lamentably restricted 
in the ranks of our professed portrait- 
painters. The second testimonial is to be 
to Mr. Samuel Carter Hall, of the "Art- 
Journal." Its announcement comes in the 
shape of a proposal signed by a good num- 
ber of artists, eminent or popular ; and its 
immediate motive arises from the trial of 
which I spoke in a former letter, where 
Mr. Hall was cast in damages for a so-con- 
strued libel against a picture-dealer. My 
observations on that occasion will have put 
you pretty well in possession of my notion 
of the project. From the artist's point of 
view, at any rate, Mr. Hall had done good 
service in the particular matter which led 
to the trial, and there might have been fair 
grounds for indemnifying him against the 
consequences; but when, as now, that oc- 
casion has gone by, and a public recogni- 
tion is asked for a career assumed to have 
been generally useful to Art, one may be 
excused for contesting, and even rejecting, 
the premises. The " Art-Journal," with a 
fine position and admirable opportunities, 
is the essence of twaddle, so far as its ma- 
nagement is concerned ; and, even in the 
way of non-editorial contributions, it has 
achieved very little comparatively, beyond 
barring the way against better enterprises. 
Mr. Hall is universally understood to have 
made a very good thing by the magazine 
in a money sense; so no testimonial is 
needed for unrequited endeavors. But, 
after all, if artists praised or puffed in the 
" Art-Journal" choose to express a sense of 
the benefit which has been conferred on 
Art in their persons, the objection of any 
outsider may seem somewhat beside the 
question ; and few are the artists, good or 
bad, and especially bad (save the genius yet 
unrecognized by the mass, to whom the 
laudation of an influential paper might have 
been useful), who have not been praised by j 



the " Art-Journal." The bland smirk, the 
empty stereotyped phrase, and the patron- 
izing pat on the back, are its stock in 
trade. 

Two picture-auctions of some impor- 
tance mark the month. One consisted of 
the works which had been bought by a 
print-publishing firm, and included, along 
with several other pictures of some inter- 
est, two glorious Turners — the Burning of 
the Houses of Parliament, and the Grand 
Canal of Venice, with John Bellini's pic- 
tures carried in state— both works of his 
later style, but before that had passed from 
poetry into impalpability. The first, to 
my eyes the more marvellous of the two, 
sold for 810 guineas ; the second for the 
still larger sum of 1300 or 1360 (I have 
seen both mentioned). The first is all dim- 
ness, blaze, hurry, crowd, suspense, and 
mystery ; the second all sun, air, holiday, 
and brilliance — in pictorial manner, tend- 
ing somewhat more to the irresponsibilities 
of the master's final stage. The other sale 
was that of the pictures collected by the 
late Mr. Dennistoun — a man of culture, 
who contributed something to Art-litera- 
ture. These were chiefly of the early 
schools— Flemish, German, and still more 
Italian. Much was there which not only 
the academic conventionalist or connois- 
seur, but even the discerning devotee of 
those noble schools themselves would he 
justified in pronouncing of little or no Art- 
value ; but some specimens — above all per- 
haps a small Taddeo Gaddi of the Adora- 
tion of the Kings— gave lustre to the col- 
lection. 

A book illustrating mainly the same SBra 
of Art in an interesting way, has just been 
published: "Types and Figures of the 
Bible, Illustrated by the Art of the Early 
and Middle Ages." The authoress, Louisa 
Twining, is a lady who has before proved 
her command of the subject in a cognate 
undertaking. In this new work she repro- 
duces designs placing side by side the type 
of the Old Testament and its anti-type in 
some event of the New. 

On the 20th of this month, Lord Derby 
laid the foundation-stone of a new Museum 
at Oxford, which has furnished food for a 
great deal of speculation and discussion. 
The commission was competed for in de- 
signs by numerous architects ; the success- 
ful one among whom is au Irish gentleman, 
Mr. Woodward. From many sources on 
which one can place reliance, I hear high 
expectations of the building, and there is 
one verdict on its side sufficiently conclu- 
sive — that of Ruskin. Mr. Woodward has 
also erected an edifice in Trinity College, 
Dublin, which is said to display both the 
inventive faculty and the feeling for beauty 
in rich measure. He is a warm practical 
adherent to the movement for cherishing 
and developing the capabilities of the 
decorative "workman ; and no man among 
our living architects seems to promise 
higher things. Of another architectural or 
constructive project — that vast one of Sir 
Joseph Paxton's for girdling London with 
a glazed railway on the atmospherio princi- 
ple, supplemented by various collateral fea- 
tures — the daily press may have sufficiently 
informed yon — more sufficiently, at all 
events, than it lie.a within my means or my 
province to do, 

Wm» M. Rossbiw. 



